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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at thei: local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to cal} the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. : 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


We print the concluding portions of Mr. Legate’s plea for 
municipal coal yards, which makes very good reading. We 
had orders for some eight hundred copies of last week’s 
edition more than we could supply and we advise our friends 
to send their orders in early if they wish extra copies this 
week, 


A very suggestive sign of the times is the wide- 
spread discussion that has been going on in the press, 
religious and secular, with reference to the recent gift of 
$10,000 by Mr. Jay Gould to the Presbyterian church ex- 
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tension society, and the gift of $1,000,000 by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller of the Standard Oil trust to the Northwestern 
university. Undoubtedly the predominant tone of the 
comments on the acceptance of these gifts by the religious 
society and the university, has been one of denunciation. 
It has been generally held to have been a reproach to reli- 
gion that a church organization should accept the money of 
Jay Gould, or a seat of learning wealth derived from the 
operations of an unconscionable and generally denounced 
trust. This is a hopeful sign. In the present condition of 
public opinion, anything looking like an alliance between 
the church and the millionaire, while it might be advanta- 
geous to the latter would be extremely costly for the former. 
Fortunately many of the leaders of the church see this 
plainly... 


Public Conduct of Business a Remedy for Strikes. 


During the recent bloody and disastrous street-car strike 
in Indianapolis, The New Nation commented on it as afford- 
ing an illustration of the disadvantages of leaving great 
public services in the hands of private corporations, inde- 
pendent of public opinion, and animated only by greed. 
We pointed out that had the street car system of Indian- 
apolis been in the hands of the municipality, the strike 
would probably not have occurred. ‘The Indianapolis Jour- 
nal criticizes our utterances as follows: 

Suppose the city owned and operated its street-car lines and the 
employees had become dissatisfied, as employees are likely to do 
under any ownership, what sort of a mess would our inefficient city 
government have made of a strike at first hand? Mr. Bellamy’s 
theories might work all right in his ideal municipality, but he doesn’t 
know our weak-kneed Mayor, our own and only Buskirk, or his feeble 
and eccentric official associates. Bad as the whole business was, it 
might have been worse under the conditions suggested. 

We should be glad to make the acquaintance of Mayor 
Buskirk (who, we infer, belongs to the party opposed to 
the Journal), but, however “ weak-kneed ” he might appear, 
our opinion as to the superior convenience of public over 
private management of local transit, would not probably be 
changed, for it is based on the observation not of “ideal” 
municipalities, but of real ones, having good or bad mayors 
just as may happen. 

The municipalities of the United States employ, accord- 
ing to their size, from a few hundred to several thousand 
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persons. We have not at this moment at hand the latest 
figures as to the total of munisipal employees in the United 
States, but probably it would easily exceed 100,000. Did 
the Journal ever hear of a strike among this class of 
workers ? 

There are, according to the last returns, some 150,000 
civil employees of the federal government engaged in 
almost every variety of occupation. Did the Journal, per- 
chance, ever hear of a strike among them? If so, will it 
please forward the information to this office ? 

Adding to the number of municipal and federal em- 
ployees those who are in the employ of the states, it may 
be roughly estimated that there are altogether a quarter 
of a million men employed by the nation, the states, and 
the municipalities. The number has, of course, increased 
with the growth of the country, but it has always been very 
considerable, yet we do not recall that there has ever been, 
since the foundation of our institutions, any instance in which 
discontent among this great army of workers has led to any 
acts of insubordination that could be called serious. Places 
in the public service have, on the contrary, always com- 
manded a premium, and been eagerly sought for. On the 
other hand, the comparatively small aggregate force em- 
ployed by the private street car companies of the United 
States, is in a chronic state of discontent and half a dozen 
strikes as serious as that in Indianapolis usually occur 
every year, to the vast inconvenience of great populations. 

We think that this is pretty good ground for assuming 
that under municipal ownership of local transit systems the 
frequency of strikes would be reduced to a minimum; but, 
supposing in spite of everything, a strike did occur on a 
municipally owned system. . 

One of two things would be true about such a strike. 
Hither it would result from some real oppression of the em- 
ployees, or, on the other hand, it would be baseless and 
unreasonable. In the former case public opinion acting on 
officials responsible to the people would compel a remedy of 
the abuse. Inthe other case public opinion would be 
opposed to the strike, and it would collapse as quickly as 
every strike does which popular sentiment condemns. If 
any employees left work, there would be a scramble for 
their places which would effectually prevent any interrup- 
tion of the service. 

We would call the Journal’s attention to the fact that 
these arguments in favor of municipal ownership as a 
means of preventing strikes, apply equally to the public 
conduct of every sort of business. 

With the establishment of nationalism the word “strike ” 
will disappear from the dictionaries. 


Municipal Coal Yards mean Municipal Home Rule. 


The arguments of those who oppose the proposition before 
the Massachusetts Legislature to authorize municipalities 
which vote to do so, to establish public coal yards furnishing 
al} citizens with coal at cost, are limited to attempts to show 
that the municipalities could not make so large a saving for 
buyers as the friends of the measure maintain. ‘The latter 
are perfectly willing to debate this question at any time or 
length, and indeed at the hearings before the legislative 
committee on the subject they submitted facts and figures 
from bids of the coal-dealers themselves, which left no 


doubt that the saving to buyers by the municipal plan 
would never be less than a dollar a ton, and often much 
more, not to speak of the far greater saving for those who 
buy in small quantities, and are not able to put in their 
year’s stock at summer prices. 

But even if the friends of the bill had not been able to 
make this strong and conclusive demonstration, there would. 
still be no justification for opposition to the measure. The 
bill is merely a permissive one, not requiring but permitting 
municipalities to open fuel yards, and not even this unless 
two thirds of the citizens decide that it would be profitable 
to do so. Surely, the people of our towns and cities are. 
able to judge for themselves as to the business aspects of a 
purely business proposition like this. If they are not, it is 
time indeed that the right of suffrage were taken from 
them and they were put under guardians. We cannot 
regard the opposition to this bill as anything less than an 
insult to the intelligence of the people of Massachusetts. It 
is a measure strictly in the line of municipal home rule, and 
all who believe in that principle, however much or little 
they may think will be the saving in coal which municipal 
fuel yards will effect, should vote for it. 


Some Facts about Trusts. 


It is commonly said that while a trust combination 
injures many small concerns which are left out in the cold, 
it is a great boon to the people because it can furnish the 
retail trade articles much lower than under a system of gen- 
uinely free competition. While this is true to a certain 
extent and for a certain time, in the long run we think the 
public must pay dearly, so long as business is run by specu- 
lators for the purpose of making money. 

Let us take the Standard Oil forexample. It is true that 
that trust has run prices down, and by that means has 
brought bankruptcy upon hundreds of modest rivals with 
very little capital. The trust managers, however, have a- 
shortage upon their customers, and are continually forcing 
up prices when it can be done with impunity. The Stand- 
ard Oil recently advanced the price of coal oil at Topeka, 
Kan., 2 1-2 cents a gallon. To put it in another way, the 
company, by one dash of its pen, forces Topeka to pay daily 
$250 more for its oil, Experts in the business say*that the 
company might have made a reduction of 2 1-2 cents on oil 
at Topeka instead of an advance of 2 1-2 cents, and still 
made a profit. The point is that the consumer is powerless 
in the premises. He must wait for a board of money-mak- 
ers to pass decrees upon matters that touch intimately 
the concerns of his business. The public has no repre- 
sentative upon the directory of these private trusts. As a 
matter of fact, it would be better, the way things go, for the 
public to elect the directors of the trusts than to elect rep- 
resentatives to Congress. More could be got out of it simply 
as a business proposition. 

Possibly many of our readers do not realize how small a 
change in the price of the necessities of life affects the 
amount of consumption among the poorer classes. Thus, the 
drop of two cents in the price of sugar increased the con- 
sumption 50 per cent in four weeks. The gradual return to 
higher prices is cutting the consumption off. 

There is another matter, as viewed by the laboring man, 
which might here be noted. Under the principles of taxa- 
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tion that prevail under our competitive system, luxuries are 
the first articles taxed. And yet in a certain sense a luxury 
is a necessity. To tax literature is to starve the mind. If 
we starve the mind we breed animals rather than citizens. 
Under nationalism, every means of mental and physical and 
spiritual improvement will be considered a necessity. Such 
will be the outcome of an economic democracy. 

A word more about retail prices under the trust arrange- 
ment. ‘The sugar trust has been in operation five years. 
The 20 original refineries whose plants were valued at 
$15,000,000 were capitalized at $50,000,000. Nine refiner- 
ies were dismantled or combined with others. Five refin- 
eries refused to enter the trust. Prices went up fora time, 
and this encouraged the building of refineries by outside 
parties. The bounty and the removal of the tariff on raw 
sugars still further stimulated competition, and to meet 
this, the trust has issued twenty-five million dollars more 
certificates and ten million dollars by mortgage. ‘This is to 
be used in buying up outside refineries. With this accom- 
plished, prices will go up again, and the consumer will have 
to foot the bill. Speculation, and the watering of stock, 
have cast into the shade the savings brought about by co- 
operation. 

Again, the whiskey trust has been in operation three 
years. The 81 distilleries, whose plants could be dupli- 
cated and operated for four million dollars were capitalized 
at thirty-five million dollars. Seventy-nine distilleries 
have been closed. The trust ran up the price of spirits 
from $1.05 in 1889 to $1.20 in 1891. Then new distilleries 
sprang up, and it is now understood that more stock will be 
issued and rivals bought up. If rivals hold out, the trust 
can kill them by flooding the market for a time. 

Other trusts furnish practically the same features. Profits 
increase at the expense of the consumer. , Temporary 
declines in prices are for the purpose of killing opposition. 
The object of the trust is to make money, and to do this the 
public pays in the long run a larger retail price than under 
competition. The New York Commercial Bulletin has been 
recently looking into this subject, and it draws this conclu- 
sion: 


Every extortion from the people, for the benefit of a monopoly 
in production or sale of commodity, operates as a burden upon all 
industry. The people have to pay whatever sum individuals may 
thus be enabled to extort in excess of the price which unrestricted 
competition would establish. Be that sum large or small, it is as 
much a burden as if taken from the people by tax-gatherers, and 
applied to support the lavish expenditures of an aristocracy. The 
sugar combination forced a family to pay for two years half a cent 
per pound more for sugar; that means at least $2.50 taken from the 
sum that could be spent for other things. Nor is it a small 
matter. If $30,000,000 were extorted by the sugar trust from the 
consumers of that article, the families all over the United States 
had that sum less to pay tor other things, and it would be enough 
to support 75,000 wage earners an entire year at the average rate of 
wages. The familiar defenses we have all heard — ‘‘ not extortion, 
but merely economy in production is intended, and better profits 
for producers without larger burdens to consumers.’’? The facts 
prove that this claim, however honestly made at the outset. of 
many combinations, is almost always falsified by results. Human 
nature possesses only too rarely the ability to resist the temptations 
of unchecked power. Put in the hands of another man the means 
to take as much of your earnings as he pleases, and he is a rare 
man if he does not sooner or later take more than he ought. Per- 
haps he gets into speculation; the men who control monopolies 
represented by negotiable securities are peculiarly prone to fancy 
that they can make whatever they please in handling the markets. 


No economic expert can examine the figures and escape 
the conclusion that a business combination promoted by 


private parties for the purpose of making money, invariably 
holds the money saved by co-operation, and then when all 
rivalry is choked off, proceeds to levy tribute upon the con- 
suming public. The results are bad because the motive is 
selfish. Co-operation decreed and directed by the public for 
the equal benefit of all is the only way out. 


An Object Lesson in Gambling. 


We notice that the English High school of Boston has 
furnished its pupils with a complete outfit for the buying 
and selling of stocks. The money is, of course, printed to 
order, but as an object-lesson in gambling of a very objec- 
tionable character, it is a success. If the result of tuition 
at the English school is to fit boys for gambling, the 
broker’s department of the English High school will “fill a 
long-felt want.” If, upon the other hand, the teachers of 
that school aim to turn out good citizens and to develop 
manhood, then the new department is a sad prostitution of 
the public school system of this city. 

The spirit of gambling is already moving upon the waters 
of business. Even laborers and domestics, seeing how many 
fortunes are made by fishing in the troubled pool of specu- 
lation, buy lottery tickets, and it is an old-fashioned mer- 
chant indeed, who limits his activities to the staple goods 
upon the shelves of his shop. It is not a little demoraliz- 
ing to find even our public schools training the youth to 
gamble. 


Anarchy or Nationalism. 


Something a little like a panic seems to have been excited 
in Paris by the recent dynamite explosions. Various plac- 
ards and anonymous communications purporting to come 
from the Anarchists assume for them the responsibility of 
the acts, and announce that they will be followed by an ex- 
tensive series of similar demonstrations. The authorities 
are arresting suspected persons by wholesale and adopting 
unusual police and military precautions. While there is no 
probability of any extensive or successful revolt while the 
governwent is so strong as at present, it is extremely likely 
that any important political crisis in France would be the 
oceasion of an Anarchistic outbreak which would possibly 
quite eclipse the performances of the Paris Commune. 

It is understoe1 that at the next outbreak, the revolution- 
ary forces, instead of being concentrated at Paris, will 
attempt insurrection simultaneously in several of the great 
French cities, including Lyons and Marseilles, and if suc- 
cessful, that several communes will be set up indepen- 
dently. 

This program for organizing a new social and industrial 
system by having every city or town set up independently 
for itself, is the peculiar characteristic of the Anarchistic as 
opposed to the collectivist scheme of sucialism. It is dis-- 
tinctly anti-patriotic and anti-national, and if carried out 
would apparently ultimately result in complete social and 
industrial disintegration. Maddening as is the misery of 
the masses in Europe, it is hard to see how any rational 
being could anticipate from the fulfilment of this program 
anything but an even worse state than the present, a rever- 
sion indeed, to barbarism. 

The explanation of the fact that this frantic sort of 
socialism, of which Bakounin was the apostle, is today the 
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dominant type in France, Russia, Spain, Italy, and the 
Romance countries, is found in the bitter hostility toward 
and suspicion of state action in any form which is the 
result of an immemorial identification of the idea of govern- 
ment with kingly aristocratic and priestly tyranny. These 
wretched peoples of Europe, ground down by ages of 
oppression, cannot think, as Americans do, of government 
as their own activity in serving their own interests, a con- 
trivance which, however it may temporarily get out of 
order, yet always remains in principle and form the people’s 
government. To the European populations on the contrary, 
the state is an engine created by and existing for the few, 
to be used for the exploitation of the masses by the classes. 
People in whom this idea of the state is instinctive, view all 
forms of state socialism with alarm and opposition, as 
likely to betray the masses still more completely to the 
classes. Social disintegration, not a better integration, 
seems to them the only way cut, although it may seem a 
desperate one. 

At present there is little of this anarchistic feeling in 
this country except among immigrants who have brought it 
with them. As yet it finds little response from Americans, 
who still feel that, although frequently perverted, their gov- 
ernment is yet their own, a tool with which to work out 
their salvation. Nationalism is therefore the only form of 
socialism that finds as yet any following worth speaking of 
among Americans born in this country. This is why the 
prospect of a peaceful and scientific industrial reconstruction 
is at present far brighter here than elsewhere in the world. 

But unless this opportunity be promptly taken advantage 
of, it will soon pass away. With every year’s postpone- 
ment of reform, with every advance of the Plutocracy, with 
every perversion of popular government in the interest of 
wealth, the anarchistic sentiment will grow, and the possi- 
bility of the peaceful nationalist solution disappear. Then 
at last will red revolution, torch in hand, overwhelm, in fire 
and blood the social fabric which, but for fatal delay, might 
have been peacefully reconstructed. There is time yet, but 
none too much. 


Parallel Cases. 


If a small boy should be found with a roll of $1000 in 
his possession, the presumption would be that as he could 
not possibly have earned so large a sum, he must have 
stolen it, and he would be immediately and unceremoniously 
taken by the coat collar and made to give an account of 
how he came by the money. 

We respectfully submit that when a grown man is found 
with $1,000,000 in his possession, it is equally safe to 
assume that he did not come by so large a slice of the 
national wealth by any proper means, and that society 
should therefore take him by the scruff of the neck and 
make him give an account of how he secured what he has. 

We undertake to say that no man can justify his posses- 
sion of $1,000,000 on sound ethical grounds. It is as 
much out of the power of a grown man fairly to earn 
that sum as it is beyond a boy’s power to earn the 
thousandth part of it. 

We venture to assert that an expert cross-examination of 
any millionaire will either reveal that he has been volun- 


tarily dishonest or that he has involuntarily profited by the 
dishonest results of an iniquitous business system. 

In the latter case he may plead that he did not make the 
business system, and that it being a dishonest one, he could 
not, if he would, bring an honest result out of it. There is 
a partial justification in this plea, but not a full one. It is 
true that until a juster business system exists, we must 
live and work by this if we would work at all or even live. 

If, however, we willingly consent to do so, if we defend 
and seek to preserve this confessedly dishonest system, if, 
on the contrary, we do not diligently, constantly and 
anxiously seek to do away with it and substitute a just one, 
then we are accomplices with it, and cannot purge ourselves 
of the injustice which, by its means, we commit and profit 
by. 

The rich man who, admitting the wickedness of the pres- 
ent business system, uses his wealth to reform and do away 
with it, is excusable, but the rich man who, while laying the 
responsibility of his wealth upon the business system, 
refuses to reform it, really makes himself responsible for it. 
He may not be excused, and can no more enter the kingdom 
of heaven than a camel can pass through the needle’s eye. 


The concentration of the business control of the country 
in the hands of a few goes merrily on. Last week quite 
the biggest railroad consolidation yet, wholly eclipsing the 
Reading and Lehigh affair of a fortnight previous, took 
place. The Southern Railway company: is the name of the 
new combine. It is made up by the consolidation of the 
various companies composing the Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Railway and Warehouse system, namely the Ter- 
minal company, the Richmond and Danville railroad and 
the East Tennessee and Virginia and Georgia railroad. The 
new combination will control 8,816 miles of road and is 
represented by $394,000,000 of securities. This is the 
largest railroad consolidation thus far on record. 


A STRANGERS TEARS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— 

Some one placed on the bosom of a pauper woman who 
was about to be carried out of the Brooklyn city hospital 
for burial a bunch of roses with a few words attached, the 
last six of which are extremely significant from the stand- 
point of nationalism. 

“Mary: 

“Only the tears of strangers will fall on thine obscure 
grave, and the heritage of thy helpless children must be a 
poverty which thy faithfulness could not avert.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March, 1892. UE BN Las 


THE KANSAS METHODISTS DEMAND NATIONALIZATION OF 
LIQUOR. 

The Kansas Methodist conference at its recent union, 
passed the following resolution: “That in the opinion of 
this body the present law is defective in principle, in that 
it permits the liquor traffic as a source of personal profit, 
thus constantly presenting the temptation to an illegal sell- 
ing for purposes of gain. We are of the opinion that it 
is preferable that sales for constitutional purposes should 
be made only by salaried agents of the state, thus making 
it impossible that we should have, in the guise of drug 
stores, places that are really saloors.” 


Marce 26, 1892] 


THE SOCIAL STRAIN. 


‘ Here’s an age 
That makes its own vocation; we have stepped 
Across the bounds of time; here’s nought to see, 
But just the rich man and just Lazarus, 
And both in torments with a mediate grief, 
Though not a hint of Abraham’s bosom. Who, 
Being man, Aurora, can stand calmly by 
And view these things, and never tease his soul 
For some great cure? No physic for this grief, 
In all the earth — and heavens, too ?”’ 


“Ts it so?” 
I said, ‘‘my cousin? Is the world so bad, 
While I hear nothing of it through the trees ? 
The world was always evil, — but so bad?”’ 
“*So bad, Aurora. Dear, my soul is gray 
With poring over the long sums of ill; 
So much for vice, so much for discc ntent, 
So much for the necessities of power, 
So much for the connivances of fear, 
Coherent in statistical despairs 
With such a total of distracted life 
To see it down in figures on a page, 
Plain, silent, clear, as God sees through the earth 
The sense of all the grains — that’s terrible 
For one who is not God, and cannot right 
The wrong he looks on. May I choose indeed 
But vow away my years, my means, my aims, 
Among the helpers, if there’s any help 
In such a social strait ? The common blood 
That swings along my veins is strong enough 
To draw me to this duty.”’ 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, in Aurora Leigh. 


“THE PERFECT WORLD OF MUTUALISM.” 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— _ 

It is worth noting that Bishop Brooks is making eloquent 
nationalistic addresses. In the great noon meeting for men 
at St. Paul’s today, the central point of his sermon was 
somewhat as follows: Two great moral ideas are looming 
up and filling the sky of the coming twentieth century. 
The first, that any man may be the best that any man has 
been. The second, that the total life of humanity must 
claim our service rather than the individual. He said: 
“Men are coming to see that there is something beyond 
individualism, and that is mutualism.” Here is the very 
soul and key note of nationalism, and if the good bishop 
will but make practical application of his text, it will be 
strange if his mutualism, his Christian service to humanity, 
does not find itself at last, one and the same thing with 
nationalism. The great heart of Bishop Brooks makes him 
our sure and natural ally in the church or out of the church, 
but how much nobler would his mission be, how much more 
would his work be magnified, if he could throw off the vest- 
ments of ecclesiasticism and take his place as first citizen 
and natural leader of men in directing and controlling the 
living questions of sociology which are now pressing so 
hard for a solution ! 

Boston, March, 1892 PB Be 

What Bishop Brooks said. 


We add for the benefit of our readers the following pas- 
sages from the sermon of Bishop Brooks referred to in the 
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above communication: “ Man began in barbarism, which is 
disintegration. He develops into organized society and 
finally comes into feudalism, which accepted the power of 
one man over another man. Feudalism had its vague 
shadows of duty and mutual service, but it soon gave place 
to the epoch of individualism — to the splendid era of per- 
sonal liberty, which has been the great thought worked out 
in these last centuries. Now, men are coming to see that 
beyond and above this individualism there is something 
higher —a mutualism. Sometimes it is called socialism, 
sometimes communism, applying to this or that plan for 
attaining the end the name of the underlying principle 
sought. Don’t you see that in this mutualism the world 
becomes an entirely different thing. Men’s dreams are 
after the perfect world of mutualism; men’s follies may 
anticipate it. Men will think of it in the midst of the 
deepest subjection to the false conditions under which they 
are living now. This new life, where service is the 
universal law, is but the coming in of the life of God upon 
man, the coming into the little inlets of our life of the great 
ocean life that lies beyond. You say it sacrifices your 
independence? No, my friends, I am never independcnt 
until I try to serve my fellowmen. When every whiff of 
the poor character of my neighbor comes beating into my 
face I am subject to him, but let me set myself toward the 
opening his life, and then I become truly independent of 
him. The man never lived on this earth so mean, so con- 
temptible, so insignificant, that he was not worthy of the 
total consecration through all his days of the most splendid 
being that God ever made.” 


THE COMBAT DEEPENS. 


It seems that certain concerns engaged in the manufact- 
ure of electrical apparatus, realizing the growth of the sen- 
timent in favor of public ownership, are now urging towns 
to do their own lighting. This new policy has created 
something of a sensation among the lighting companies. 
The Progressive Age of New York, the organ of these com- 
panies, recently entered a note of warning of this danger to 
vested capital. “This journal,” it says, ‘bas never had the 
reputation of being an alarmist, nor do we believe the brief 
words we ave about to say under this head will win for it 
such a title. We have been watching for a long time past 
the progress and changes that are, in an infinitesmal way, to 
be sure, working out as a result of the agitation of the sub- 
ject of municipal control. It cannot be disputed that some 
very able writers are employing their brains and pens in the 
treatment of this subject and arguing along the lines 
marked out by these writers, but up to this point it has 
appeared to us that only one element seemed lacking to 
make the onslaught no doubt contemplated, reasonably 
promising — namely, the coalescence of capital. It has 
looked to us that if capital had enlisted itself to help along, 
or rather, perhaps, lead the movement, that more would 
likely be accomplished than most of us would probably care 
to allow ourselves to admit. It now comes to the Progres- 
sive Age that this one element — capital — that has hitherto 
been lacking, has allied itself with these agitators. If the 
rumors that we hear are truthful, it is then high time that 
every thinking man_in the gas fraternity devotes some little 
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study to the subject of ‘municipal control? and see in case 
of attack in his-quarter whether his bulwark is in good con- 
dition, and if not, put his company affairs in a share not to 
be unexpectedly stolen in upon. 

“From what we gather now, it will not surprise us 
greatly if several state Legislatures now in session will pass 
bills authorizing cities and towns in their respective states 
to build and conduct gas and electric lighting works. If 
these measures are acted upon favorably in the several 
states mentioned, it is said that a thorough and persistent 
campaign will be inaugurated in the principal cities of all 
these commonwealths to induce the city fathers of each to 
adopt the scheme. It is high time for prompt action on the 
part of gas companies generally.” 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF COAL MINES. 


A numerously-signed memorial has been sent to Congress, 
praying for a bill for the establishment or purchase of col- 
lieries to be operated by the government for the people at 
cost. The bill is not, in phraseology, quite what a lawyer 
would draw up, but it could easily be amended, and its pas- 
sage would make an epoch in the history of mining in this 
country. We append the bill :; 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in Congress assembled : 

1. That no more of the people’s heritage, the natural 
resources known as coal deposits, shall be sold or be given 
away. 

2. That the general agent of the people (the govern- 
ment), shall establish new collieries or purchase old ones 
and operate the same and supply coal to the people at cost. 

3. That, where practicable, they shall not be more than 
200 miles apart. 

4, That a coal yard be established in each city and town 
where coal is used as the chief fuel, and in selling or deliv- 
ering the same no discrimination shall be made on account 
of quantity. 

5. That the labor bureau shall have charge of this depart- 
ment, and in making necessary preparations shall be as 
economical as the nature of the case will admit, and pay all 
expenses by vouchers on the United States treasury, and 
all such amounts be charged to the Labor Bureau, and be 
returned to the treasury within 10 years from date of issue. 

6. That no American citizen shall be refused employ- 
ment, and all laborers shall receive reasonable, living wages, 
and in proportion to the efforts made; eight hours consti- 
tuting a day’s work, providing employment can be given to 
all who apply, otherwise the hours shall be reduced to 
seven, six, five or four as the case may require; and the 
more arduous the work the.greater the compensation 
shall be. 

7. That the objects of this Act shall not be defeated by 
railroad companies discriminating against the Government. 

8. That, in case of inability at any time to supply the 
entire demand the charitable institutions shall receive the 
first consideration ; the educational institutions, second ; the 
public, third, and fourth, the governmental institutions. 

9. That the secretary of the interior is hereby authorized 
and instructed to make and enforce the necessary rules and 
and regulations for carrying this act into effect. 


THE COAL COMBINATION. 


A Railroad Man enlarges upon the Advantages of Combines, 
but admits that Roads in Private Hands keep up Prices by 
restricting the Production of Coal. Good Testimony for 
Nationalism. 


We clip the following passage from the cross-examination 
of President McLeod of the Philadelphia and Reading rail-. 
road by a member of the New York Senate coal combine 
committee : 

Mr. McLeod, —'There is one phase of this matter you 
have not brought out, and that is the benefit the people 
doing business on the lines of these roads will receive from 
the leasing of the Lehigh Valley road. We believe it will 
be very great. We can give the people better train service, 
quicker transit for their freight, and, we believe, much 
lower rates, because the experience of this very thing in 
other directions has shown that the people have been 
greatly benefited by just such consolidations as we are now 
considering. For instance, we will take the roads con- 
trolled by the Vanderbilts. The Lake Shore road in 1881 
transported a tonnage of 8,350,000 tons. In 1891 they car- 
ried 11,531,000 tons, being an increase of 3,181,000 tons. 
They received in gross receipts for handling that business 
in 1891, $318,000 less than they received for handling 
3,000,000 tons less over 10 years ago; and while their in- 
crease in tonnage was 38 per cent their decrease in receipts 
was 21-4 per cent, with an increase of mileage of 440 
miles. he New York Central received 10 years ago for 
handling 10,000,000 tons of freight $22,000,000, and in 
1891 they received $22,499,000 for handling 16,208,000 tons 
of freight. Their tonnage increased 53 per cent, while 
their receipts were only a little over 1: per cent. Now, if 
these roads had not reduced their expenses by consolida- 
tion, their certificates would not have been worth giving 
away today. Here isa practical demonstration of the bene- 
fits of the consolidation. Both these roads combined 
handle 9,000,000 tons of freight for the people for nothing, 
as compared with 10 years ago. The people get the 
benefit.” 

Q.— Isn’t that due to legislation, to some extent? — A. 
Not at all. It is due to improved methods of railroad 
operation. ; 

Q.— Well, then, would it be fair to assume that if all the 
roads were practically under the management of one corpor- 
ation, the public would be correspondingly benefited? A. 
— Well, I believe they would. For instance, you can now 
send a freight car from New York to Chicago in four or five 
days, whereas it used to take over a month. Improved 
railway facilities enable us to handle at cost. Then again, 
we expect to produce coal under our present arrangement at 
much less cost than ever before, because we can manage our 
collieries at better advantage. We can mine coal at seasons 
when there is no demand for it. If the people do not want 
the coal at that time we can store it until it is wanted. 

Q. — Has not the production of coal been restricted here- 
tofore? A.—Yes. They have been coming together for 
several years and said they would restrict it, but they have 
not restricted. 

Q. — They have not lived up to their agreements? A.— 
They have not decidedly. 

[Note. The inference from this is plain enough. Sey- 
eral roads working practically the same territory have 
attempted by agreement to restrict the production of coal. 
This having failed, the only way to secure for the stock- 
holders a perfect regulation of the output is to unite these 
roads into one system. President McLeod favors this. ] 


New sugar stock, to the amount of $25,000,000, having 
been authorized at the last meeting of the stockholders of 
the sugar trust, lends a strong probability to the rumor that 
the trust has absorbed the competing refineries, and that it 
will hereafter have a complete monopoly of the business. 
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NATIONALISM AND POLITICS. 


A FEW GLANCES AT THE FIELD. 


What People are saying---A Call for a People’s Party Con- 
vention in Massachusetts -~ Note and Comment. 


We print below the call for a convention on the 30th, to 
nominate delegates to the people’s party convention to be 
held at Omaha July 4. Faneuil hall has been selected as 
the place of meeting, and in the evening is announced a 
public meeting when some plain reform talk will be heard. 
It is very evident that neither of the old parties is able or 
willing to propose: legislation that will restore the equilib- 
rium of business, and the new political wine cannot be 
safely put in old bottles. 


Iowa Tribune: — On July 4, with 1776 delegates, at the 
city named after the race of people who recognized that use 
of soil was necessary to ownership, the industrialists of 
America will name the next national president. 


| A New York city correspondent of The New Nation: — 
I wish to congratulate you upon your article in the last 
New Nation in support of the people’s party. We felt 
some fear that you might hesitate, but you come out clear 
as a bell. There was no other practical course, and we 
must all fall in line and make that party the means of 
deliverance if possible. 


L. E. K. of Ness City : —I can see that every reader of 
The New Nation here becomes more convinced every day 


that the final outcome of the present system must be | 


national control of these corporations that are now riding 
so ruthlessly over the hearts and homes of this people. I 
wish the paper could be in the hands of every man and 
woman in the United States. 


Henry George’s old paper, the Standard, applauds the 
motives of the people’s party, but believes that the same 
strength applied to the two parties would produce greater 
results. If reform will continue to anchor its hope upon 
the old parties, the old parties will be safe. This is a year 


when men are “breaking ranks” in large numbers. 

John Swinton of the New York Sun: —I think the pro- 
hibitionists would do well to give thought to the principles 
and objects of the new industrial party — if, indeed, a new 
The St. Lovis confer- 
ence formed a progiam in favor of the betterment of the 


party has been organized for action. 


condition of the masses of the people, ahd adopted measures 
for the promotion of justice among mankind. I hold that 
this program, even though it be imperfect, is worthy of the 
thoughtful consideration of all well-meaning people of 
every party. 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle : — From many people come ex- 
pressions of surprise at the third party movement among 
the farmers, accompanied by assertions that they do not 


understand the meaning of it. The origin of the move- 


ment is, however, not obscure. It is based upon the neces- 
sities and the annually increasing embarrassments of the 
agricultural classes. Though the annual tax digests show 
an increase in landed valuations and in acreage, yet the fact 
remains that in the majority of cases farmers are deeper in 
debt each year to the store-keepers, and that there are more 
tenants and fewer prosperous planters owning their farms. 
That the rich are growing steadily richer and the poor 


poorer will not be disputed. 


Colorado Workman and Farmer (Pueblo):—If the 
people’s party have the power in Colorado next winter, and 
it has a good fighting chance for it, there will certainly be 
a lowering of freight and passenger rates. 


A new crop of people’s party papers is springing up. 


There are 15 new party papers in Colorado. We notice 


that republican organs are dropping out and displaying the 
banner of the people. 


A Call for a People’s Party Convention in Faneuil Hall. 


Under the instructions of the joint national committee of 
the people’s party, U. S. A., the committee in each state is 
charged with the duty of promulgating the call for a 
national convention to nominate a president and vice presi- 
dent to be held July 4 at Omaha and to fix the time, place 
and method of choosing delegates to the same. In accord- 
ance therewith, and as the result of a conference of the 
state committee and others, we hereby call a convention of 
the people’s party to be held in Faneuil hall, Wednesday, 
March 30, at 2 o’clock for the purpose of choosing delegates 
to the national convention. 

Owing to the recent change in congressional district lines 
and the limited membership of our party in leach district, 
the state convention as above will choose all delegates. 

The members of the state central committee in each con- 
gressional district are made the provisional district congres- 
sional committee for that district; and this committee is 


-charged with the duty of completing as rapidly as possible 


an enrollment of the people’s party of those eligible under 
the call, and giving to the signers notice of the state con- 
vention in caucus, and therein secure : — first, a chairman 
and secretary for the district; second, the names of four 
candidates for national delegates from said district. 

Admission to the convention in Faneuil hall will be by 
badge or ticket, and the executive committee will assemble 
at 1 o’clock that day at the hall to supply delegates there- 
with. 

On the evening of the above day a meeting will be held 
in Faneuil hall to ratify the action of the St. Louis confer- 
ence. Hon. Jerry Simpson and others will address the 
meeting. 

For the committee, 


Gro. F. WaAsHBurN, Chairman. 


E. Gerry Brown, Secretary. 
70 Main street Charlestown. 


The St. Louis Platform. 


This, the first great labor conference of the United States 
and of the world, representing all divisions of urban and 
rural organized industry, assembled in national congress, 
inveking upon its action the blessing and protection of 
Almighty God, puts forth to and for the producers of the 
nation this declaration of union and independence. 

The conditions which surround us best justify our co- 
operation. We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the 
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verge of moral, political and material-ruin, Corruption 
dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized. Many of the states have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. 

The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled, public opinion 
silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrated in 
the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are denied 
the right of organization for self-protection, imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot them 
down and they are rapidly degenerating European conditions. 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stclen to build 
up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, while their possessors despise the republic and 
endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of govern- 
mental injustice we breed the two great classes — paupers 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is 
appropriated to enrich bondholders ; silver, which has been 
accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been demon- 
etized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreas- 
ing the value of all forms of property, as well as human 
labor, and the supply of currency is purposely abridged to 
fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and ensiave industry. 
A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
two continents and is taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the establish- 
ment of an absolute despotism. 

In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working 
people and producers of the United States have come 
together, in the name of peace, order and society, to defend 
liberty, prosperity and justice. 

We declare our union and independence, We assert our 
purpose to vote with that political organization which rep- 
resents our principles. 

We charge that the controling influences dominating the 
old political parties have allowed the existing dreadful con- 
ditions to develop without serious effect to restrain or pre- 
vent them. Neither do they now intend to accomplish 
reform. They have agreed together to ignore, in the com- 
ing campaign, every issue but one. ‘They propose to drown 
the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff; so that corporations, national 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stocks, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of usurers may all be lost sight 
of. They propose to sacrifice our homes and children upon 
the altar of mammon; to destroy the hopes of the multi- 
tude in order to secure corruption funds from the great 
lords of plunder. 

We assert that a political organization, representing the 
political principles herein stated, is necessary to redress 
the grievances of which we complain. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birth of the illus- 
trious man who led the first great revolution on this con- 
tinent against oppression, filled with the sentiment which 
actuated that grand generation, we seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the “plain 
people,” with whom it originated. Our doors are open to 
all points of the compass. We ask all honest men to join 
with and help us. 

In order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, 
to drive the money vhangers out of the temple, to form 
a perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, we do ordain and establish the 
following platform of principles : 

1. We declare the union of the labor forces of the 
United States, this day accomplished, permanent and per- 
petual. May its spirit enter into all hearts for the salva- 
tion of the republic and the uplifting of mankind. 


2. Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.” The interests of 
rural and urban labor are the same; their enemies are 
identical. 

38. We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and 
flexible, issued by the general government only, a full 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, and that | 
without the use of banking corporations; a just, equitable 
means of circulation, at a tax uot to exceed two per cent., 
as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ 
alliance, or some better system; also by payments in dis- 
charge of its obligations for public improvements. 

4. We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

5. We demand that the amount of circulatimg medium 
be speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

6. We demand a graduated income tax. 

7. We believe that the money of the country should be 
kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all national and state revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, 
economically and honestly administered. 

8. We demand that postal savings banks be established 
by the government, for the safe deposit of the earnings of 
the people, and to facilitate exchange. 

9. The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized 
for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land 
should be prohibited. All lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of their actual needs, and all 
lands now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 

10. Transportation being a means of exchange and a 
pubiic necessity, the government should own and operate 
the railroads in the interest of the people. 

11. The telegraph and telephone, like the postoffice 
system, being a necessity for transmission of news, should 
be owned and operated by the government in the interest 
of the people. 

12. We demand that the government issue legal-tender 
notes and pay the union soldiers the difference between the 
price of the depreciated money in which he was paid and gold. 

Resolved, That we hail this conference as the consumma- | 
tion of the perfect union of the hearts and hands of all 
sections of our common country. The men who wore the 
gray and the men who wore the blue meet here to extinguish 
the last smoldering embers of civil war in the tears of joy 
of a united and happy people, and we agree to carry the 
stars and stripes forward forever to the highest point of 
national greatness. 

We demand that the question of universal suffrage be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the different states and 
territories for favorable action. 


TWO MORE MASSACHUSETTS TOWNS DECIDE TO BUY 
LIGHTING PLANTS. 


Melrose voted last Monday, 152 to 25, to accept the mu- 
nicipal lighting act, and this being the second vote, in 
accordance with the law, it commits the town to the estab- 
lishment of a municipal electric lighting plant. A motion 
to appropriate $75,000 for that purpose was defeated, but 
an attempt will be made to reconsider the vote at a future 
meeting. Braintree also voted for the second time upon the 
proposition for a municipal electric plant on Monday, and 
it was accepted by a vote of 124 to 3 and by the same vote 
the town treasurer was authorized to issue $30,000 in bonds, 
to establish and maintain such plant, the bonds to be of 
$2000 each, one to mature each year, at a rate of interest 
not to exceed 5 per cent. 


It is reported that the municipality of North Cypress are 
agitating the establishment of an oatmeal mill in Carberry 
Manitoba. 
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MUNICIPAL FUEL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Hearings before the Legislative Committee closed. 


[Closing speech of Henry R. Legate, before the joint committee on 
mercantile affairs of the Massachusetts Legislature, in behalf of 
40,000 petitioners for a bill permitting cities and towns to establish 
and maintain municipal fuel yards. Argument continued from last 
week, 


I will quote what my correspondent in Chicopee writes : 
“The price of stove coal now is $6.50 per ton; summer 
price, $6.00 for single ton, but some put in their winter 
supply at $5.75. The coal I use this winter was bought by 
one of the corporations. I understand they paid $4.70 for 
along ton; they sold to the party I bought of for $4.70 for 
a short ton, making a profit of 240 lbs. on each ton. I got 
mine for that; then it cost fifty cents to draw it, and about 
ten cents a ton to weigh it, making a total of $5.30 a ton.” 
Would not the Boston dealers do well to buy their coal 


through this Chicopee corporation ? In Orange, e_rly last 


summer, stove was selling for $6, and now sells for $7. 
Egg coal for furnace use, 25 cents less. My correspondent 
there says: “ About three years ago, coal was selling for 
$7.75 per ton; we began to talk about forming a coal club 
and getting our own coal. We did so, and brought the 
price of coal down about $2 per ton. Since then we have 
bought every summer, and the result has been to keep the 
coal dealers down to a fair price.” 

Thus it appears that while range coal sells in Boston at 
$5.50 per ton, the citizens of Spencer are paying $6.75 for 
the same grade. In Chicopee the same grade is selling for 
$6.50, and in Orange at $7. Special attention is called to 
the three towns last mentioned, because to each of them 
coal can be brought by rail at as low rates for freight, as it 
can be brought to Boston by water, and therefore no good 
reason exists why it should not be sold at the same price. 
This is true not only of the towns named, but of the 
majority of all in the state, and adds emphasis to the fact 
that in very few cases does the price at which coal is sold 
to the general public, depend in the least upon its cost to 
the dealer, but is pushed up to the highest point the public 
will submit to. When a large number of the consumers of 
Orange formed a club for self-protection, and supplied 
themselves with coal, the result was a saving of $2 per ton 
to every user of coal in the town. 

We are constantly met with the statement that private 
companies perform services at a much lower rate than can 
municipalities. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Reliable statistics show that 41 7-10 per cent of the water 
works of the United States, and 57 per cent in Canada are 
owned by the municipalities. The average rate charged at 
748 works in the United States is $26.88. At 318 public 
works the average family rate is $21.55, while at the 430 
private works it is $30.82, thus showing that the average 
family rate at the private works is 43 per cent higher than 
at the public works, while in Canada it is 50 per cent 
higher. In London the committee for county purposes 
made a thorough investigation of this subject, and in their 
report of October, 1890, stated that the average daily water 
supply of Glasgow, Scot., was 49 84-100 gallons for each 
person, while in London it was but 29 91-100 gallons; yet 
the rate in Glaszow for a house of the rental value of $250 
was $7.25, and in London for a house of the same rental 
value it was $19.18 or 21-2 times as much for 2-5 less 
water. And in Glasgow one charge pays for bathroom and 
other items, while in London extra charge is made for all 
these conveniences. The committee recommended that the 
‘city buy the works, though the cost was estimated at $167,- 
500,000. 

Municipal ownership of gas works shows equally good 
results. Virginia has eight private works, the average 
price per 1000 feet being $2.08, while the average at the four 
public works is $1.42. Kentucky has 18 private works, and 
at none of them is the price so low as at Henderson, where 


the plant is owned by the city, and the price is $1.25. 
Ohio has 43 private works, and only four of them furnish 
gas at as low rates as Hamilton with its municipal works, 
where the price is $1, having been reduced from $2, imme- 
diately after being bought by the city. Pennsylvania has 
89 private works; 55 of them charge over $1.50, 29 over 
$2, while Philadelphia, with its public works, charges but 
$1.50. West Virginia has five private works, and the aver- 
age price is $1.77; while Wheeling, with its municipal 
works, furnishes its citizens at 75 cents per 1000 feet, 
besides lighting its streets, public buildings, and charitable 
institutions free. In 60 Massachusetts cities and towns the 
average price per 1000 feet is $1.97. The average price in 
139 municipalities in Great Britain owning their own 
works is 77 1-2 cents. If time permitted I could show 
equal advantages accruing to the public from municipal 
ownership of other services, and especially in electric light- 
ing. 

Glasgow, Scot., has seven municipal lodging houses for 
the needy, six for men and one for women, with accommo- 
dations for 1963 persons altogether. The lodgers pay 
seven cents and nine cents, the latter sum entitling them to 
an extra blanket. The lodgers have also the free use of the 
kitchen fire to cook their food, which they supply for them- 
selves. The buildings are well lighted, well ventilated, and 
kept scrupulously clean. The city also has many municipal 
tenement houses which are leased to those desiring low 
rents. These buildings are four-story blocks, erected in the 
most densely populated part of the city, old rookeries hay- 
ing been torn down to make room for them. The lower 
floor is occupied by stores, and the other three are divided 
into one-room, two-room, and three-room flats, renting 
respectively for $40, $49.50, and $80 a year. All are sup- 
plied with gas at 60 cents per thousand, and there is a 
laundry at the top for the use of the tenants. It cost 
$50,000 to build a block of 48 apartments. They have 
proved a financial success, and the city is to erect more of 
them. Arthur Warren, the well known London cor- 
respondent of the Boston Herald says of them: “They are 
very much more comfortable and agreeable in every way 
than many artisans’ homes with which I am acquainted in 
great manufacturing centers in the United States.” Can 
any gentleman on this committee show me tenement houses 
in Boston that compare favorably with the municipal lodg- 
ing-houses in Glasgow? Many other European cities 
might be cited, in which the functions of municipalities 
have been extended in many ways that have proved highly 
beneficial to the poor, and without the least detriment to 
the interests of the well-to-do. 

Again, the objection is raised that this is an untried ex- 
periment, but is that sufficient to condemn it? Are we not 
indebted to experiments for all the progress the world has 
ever made? While municipal management of this particu- 
lar commcdity has never been tried the principle has been 
found to be correct in many other services far more complex 
than this. In Germany government performs all the func- 
tions which we see it perform here and in addition the im- 
perial branch owns and conducts railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and express business; besides life, accident, sickness 
and old age insurance. ‘he several state governments own 
and operate banks; iron, coal, peat, salt, copper, lead, cobalt 
and silver mines, the largest silver mine in Europe, the 
Himmelfurst being one of them; they also own and operate 
lime quarries, blast furnances, metal, smelting and ultra- 
marine works ; forests, sawmills, lotteries, irrigating works, 
pearl fisheries, watering places, vineyards, wine cellars, 
mineral springs, breweries, drug stores, hotels, fire insurance 
bureaus, daily newspapers and porcelain factories. The 
municipal governments own and operate gas works, water 
works, street car lines, banks, fire insurance, pawn shops, 
forests, lotteries, quarries, clay pits, eating houses, hotels, 
saloons, theatres, markets, bath houses, cemeteries, cattle 
yards, slaughter houses and wharves. All these things are 
done successfully and with the full consent of the ruling 
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classes. If the principle of municipal self-help is so widely 
applied in the old world, can not the municipalities of 
Massachusetts be trusted to judge of the wisdom of supply- 
ing their people with an article so universally used as is 
coal? 

The time was when Massachusetts led in reform move- 
ments. ‘To which perlod of her history do we look back 
with the most satisfaction,—to that during which the 
welfare and happiness of every citizen was regarded, or to 
that embraced in the last 20 years, when laws in favor of 
corporations and classes have been the rule? Is it not 
time that some attention was given to the wants of the 
masses? It is not argument to say that because a service 
has always been in the hands of private parties it should 
remain there. It does not follow that because an institu- 
tion is old it must necessarily be the best. We have had 
too many legislators in the past like the man who could not 
enjoy the new moon because of his veneration for the old 
one. 

The placing of this law upon the statute book, even if no 
municipality should avail itself of its provisions, would 
prove highly beneficial, for the people would alway have it 
in their power to break any combination that might be 
formed that was detrimental to the public welfare, and the 
mere possession of that power would be amply sufficient to 
prevent any extortion on the part of private dealers. Soon 
after the passage of the municipal lighting bill, permitting 
towns and cities to establish and maintain municipal plants, 
the town of Marbleheard called a town meeting to consider 
the question of an electric lighting plant and on the same 
page of the local paper containing a notice of the meeting, 
was an announcement by the local gas company of a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas. Give to the people the protection 
this law would afford, and the event of their availing them- 
selves of its provisions. will rest entirely in the hands of the 
private dealers. I have yet to learn of a single instance in 
which the enlargement of the field of municipal self-help 
has not proved beneficial to the people. . 

And from whence comes the opposition to this measure ? 
From three coal dealers who are naturally interested in the 
protection of their own private interests, each frankly 
admitting that they represent no one but themselves, sup- 
ported by two able attorneys, whose abilities and eloquence 
are, as a matter of course, used in behalf of their clients. 
The only considerable body that has appeared as remon- 
strants is the associated boards of trade. We expected 
nothing from them but opposition. Not one of their entire 
number but: that is able to buy coal at any time they may 
choose, and in such quantity as seems to them desirable and 
profitable. Whenever this body delegates one of its num- 
ber to appear before a legis ative committee, you may be 
sure that some measure is proposed in the interest of the 
masses that conflicts with their private interests. When a 
strong corporation is asking for s;ecial legislation that will 
benefit a small class, do we hear anything about the asso- 
ciated boards of trade remonstrating against it? In this 
instance, the old, old cry is raised of danger to individual- 
ism. Whom has this much-vaunted individualism benefitted 
and to what is it leading us? It has made life easy, com- 
fortable and pleasurable to the few, but hard, wearisome 
and almost unendurable to to the many; it is leading us to 
the abolition of the free grab-game and struggle for wealth, 
which, whatever it may have been in the past, has become 
the curse of the present time. 

In asking your favorable consideration of this bill, I voice 
the wish of a vast number of petitioners. In a delegate 
convention representing the Knights of Labor of Suffolk 
county, this proposition was unanimously indorsed and a 
little later the state convention representing that entire 
order in Massachusetts gave unanimous and enthusiastic 
support to this measure. It has received the. indorsement 
of the Carpenters’ union of Massachusetts, the Building 
Laborers’ union and the Machinists’ union, representing the 
machinists of Boston and vicinity. It has been indorsed 


by the Central Labor unions of Natick, South Framingham, 
Ashland, Hudson and Marlboro, through their legislative 
committees. I have a petition from the Central Labor 
union of Haverhill bearing the signatures of 1,117 of its 
members, and many other bodies affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have given this measure their cordial 
indorsement. On the 5th inst. the Central Labor union of 
Boston indorsed it by a unanimous vote. ; 

In addition to these I have petitions bearing the names 
of nearly 25,000 citizens of Massachusetts, representing 
every class, trade and profession in the state. It can be 
said without the least exaggeration that no proposition ever 
submitted to the people of Massachusetts has met with such 
unqualified approval as this one. We do not ask for any- 
thing like a mandatory law that would oblige a munici- 
pality to engage in a business that has hitherto been con- 
ducted by private parties. We only ask for a permissive 
bill, under the provisions of which any town or city may, 
by a two thirds vote establish and maintain a fuel depart- 
ment by which coal and wood may be furnished to the 
people at cost. We only ask for the extension of the mu- 
nicipal function to a commodity that is controlled by a 
monopoly that is burdensome to the people; nothing more. 

Under the provisions of this bill no private party is 
debarred from continuing in the business, nor will any per- 
son who prefers to patronize a private yard be debarred 
from the full enjoyment of that privilege. We ask for this 
law in the interest of the poor, whose necessities are taken 
advantage of by unscrupulous dealers. We ask for it in the 
interest of justice and fair play. We ask for it because we 
believe that it is a prerogative of the state to so legislate 
that municipalities may perform such functions as are 
necessary to the well-being of an important part of its 
people. : : 

The rich and powerful do not need this law, though on 
the other hand its enactment would not do them the slight- 
est injury. The poor and suffering do need it, and great 
good would result from it if enacted and carried into effect. 
Monopoly bears with a heavy hand upon the home of every 
toiler in the land today. I trust that your committee may 
deem it a privilege to give this bill favorable consideration, 
and thus render possible legislation that would benefit that 
vast body of people in our state, who not only deserve, but 
are in sore need of relief from monopolistic aggression. 


A CHICAGO BANKER GETS AN INSIDE VIEW OF LABOR. 


KE. S. Dreyer, a Chicago banker, has had a novel experi 


.ence with charitable societies in that city. Dressed in a 


jean suit, a rough cap and brogans, he made his first call on 
the Relief and Aid society and representing himself as a 
poor but honest workingman asked for a little aid for a few 
days, but was sharply and gruftly told to “get out.” Then 
associating himself with some poor men, they all sought aid 
from many other societies, with about the same result in 
each case. Mr. Dreyer affirms that not more than 20 cents 
of every dollar subscribed for the poor by charitable people, 
reaches those for whom it was intended, but that the funds 
are in a great measure devoted to paying salaries of the 
officers in charge, whose chief duty seems to be to refuse 
aid to the deserving poor. He has called upon the city 
authorities to investigate. 


R. H. Austin, a prominent oil broker of Philadelphia, in 
speaking of the proposed dissolution of the Standard oil 
trust, says: “It’s simply an exchange of votes. The whole 
amount of the business will be that the oil companies con- 
trolled by the Standard vil trust will be purchased by Mr. 
Rockefeller, who will promptly incorporate 4 company and 
have it chartered under the laws of New Jersey. ‘This will 
circumvent the7decision of the Ohio supreme court declar- 
ing the trust illegal,” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Ohio. 


Fremont owns its electric light plant, and operates it 
in conjunction with the water works, without any extra 
cost. The original cost of the plant was $18,500. It runs 
96 arc lamps, 1200 candle power, during all dark hours, at an 
average cost last year of $38.50 per lamp. The mayor 
says: “ We think we have the best light and the cheapest 
in Ohio. The gas company is a private concern, and we 
would not go back to the gas on any condition.” 


Ashtabula will soon have a municipal electric lighting 
plant in operation. 


Martin’s Ferry has passed an ordinance providing $20,- 
000 for an electric light plant. 


Pennsylvania. 


Oil City is talking about buying and operating an electric 
light plant. 


The Bell Telephone company is asking the city govern- 
ment of Philadelphia for further privileges. The citizens 
are protesting against granting them unless the present 
service is materially improved and the rates lowered. 


South Dakota. 


Ata recent meeting of District Assembly 9790, Knights 
of Labor of Aberdeen, resolutions were passed cordially 
endorsing the action of the St. Louis conference, and pledg- 
ing the votes of its members to the platform adopted. 


Virginia. 


The Danville city council has passed a resolution reduc- 
ing the price of gas from $1.50 to $1.25 per 1000. It is a 
municipal plant. 


Minnesota. 


C. M. Horton of the department of justice has been mak- 
ing an investigation of a complaint made by the state 
officials, that, owing to the influence of the Cordage trust, 
they were unable to get suitable machinery for the making 
of binding twine in the state penitentiary. Mr. Horton 
found the complaint well founded, that John Good, the 
New York manufacturer of binding twine machines was in 
the power of the trusts and could not sell any one outside 
of it, therefore the state has been obliged to use an inferior 
old-style machine, and consequently the output is so small 
that it cannot affect the market. Mr. Horton also says that 
he cannot even find out the price charged by the trust for 
twine, and fears it has so guarded everything that sufficient 
evidence cannot be obtained to justify an indictment. 


California. 


In a former number we gave an account of the formation 
of the manufacturers’ association composed of the employers 
of labor in every industry in SanFrancisco with the avowed 
purpose to break up the unions and federated trades, 
and recent events show that business was meant. Recently 
the Federated Trades declared a boycott against the Jack- 
son Brewery, whereupon the association issued a notice that 
unless the boycott was raised at once every member of the 
union employed in all the breweries would be discharged. 
The shoe factories also refuse to use the labels furnished by 
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the union, and have given notice that they will not recog- 
nize that body, nor be governed by any of its rules; and 
also threaten that unless the boycott on one firm is raised 
they will all refuse to give employment to any one who will 
not sign an agieement for swearing all allegiance to the 
union. 


Indiana. 
Muncie has its municipal electric light plant completed 
and in operation. 
Connecticut. 


The Hartford Nationalist Club recently celebrated its 
anniversary. After the members and invited guests had 


partaken of a bounteous collation, President Bacon gave a 


short address on the work and influence of the club. Rob- 
ert Pyne, editor of the Examiner, closed with a graphic 
description of the St. Louis conference. The club is iu a 
flourishing condition, and is doing good work for social and 
economic reform. 


Miscellaneous. 


The rice trust has filed articles of incorporation in New 
Jersey under the name of the National Rice Milling com- 
pany, with a capital of $5,000,000. The purpose of the 
company is to purchase and build elevators and warehouses, 
buy and hold rice lands. deal in rice and other cereals, and 
act as forwarding agents for their products. 


A ribbon trust is said to be forming, with a capital of 
$20,000,000. The manufacturers claim that by combining 
a great saving will be effected in expense of advertising, 
designing and traveling salesmen. Most of the factories 
are in the East, and the majority of them in New York and 
immediate vicinity. 


The Diamond Match trust is alarmed at the anti-trust 
law, and has sent the following notice to the trade: 
“Owing to recent law making contract illegal, it will be 
necessary for us to cancel ouragreement with you. We see 
no reason why you should change the price of matches, as 
the present selling prices do not furnish you any more than 
a legitimate profit, and we hope they will not be lowered. 
We will do all we can for you, if you will do all you can for 
us.” 


The number of woolen mills in operation in this country 
in 1870 was 3,791, in 1880 the number was reduced to 2,689, 
and in 1890 to 2,503. But while the number of mills 
decreased nearly one fourth, the capital was nearly 
doubled ; this furnishes a striking illustration of the ten- 
dency toward large combinations of eapital. 


A combination of the rubber manufacturers is alout to be 
effected. The plan proposed is to form a big company for 
the purpose of buying up the various concerns, and then to 
conduct the business after the manner of the cordage trust. 
One argument used in favor of the combination is that 


/ crude rubber and other materials can be purchased.more 


advantageously. 


In his evidence before the investigating committee, 
Russell Sage said: “There has been no increase appreciable 
in the price of coal, and it would be folly for the combine 
to make one, owing to the bitterness of public feeling. 
When this sentiment dies out, however, they will undoubt- 
edly raise the price of coal to the limit.” 


A syndicate composed of Anierican and English capital- 
ists has been regularly incorporated under New Jersey 
laws for the purpose of putting the type foundries into a 
trust. They have already secured options on all the lead- 
ing works in the country except two. This new trust will 
be capitalized for $15,000,000 or $20,000,000, and is to be 
known as the American Type Founders’ company. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE NEw NATION has not been run to make money. The function of THE NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tue NEw NATION, yearly subscription ‘ ; : : : ‘ a 3 - : $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . Bs 5 : 5 - . “ - 5 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of a a men . - : : é - . 2 4.00 np 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


THE New NATION, yearly subscription 5 5 : : 2 : ~ - - - $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . - c 5 c - Aes ih = 50 
$2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue NEw NaArTION, yearly subscription 5 3 : : ; ; - = - - $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . ; A : : 4 E . . 5 50 
— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. ' 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription 3 é ia ge = - $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Bedley Taylor: eaper = 2 - - ee Ss 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schaffle, paper . : = ~ z Be 5 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper . A . . - 5 225 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
‘ue NEw NATION, yearly subscription : 5 3 : 5 4 A : ; 5 5 $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper : 2 = fe A ~ : : “ 5 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tur New NATIion, yearly subscription 5 - : 3 2 - : : $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. ents: paper . > : 3 : Z - 1.00 
— $3.00 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
THE New Nation, yearly subscription 4 7 5 3 = c é $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Putian ier: - : i E < 25 
Ten Men of Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper - - i 25 
$2.50 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NATIioN, yearly subscription F 5 - 4 : z s - A A $2.00 
What's the Trouble ? by F. E. Tower, A. M. apes nD : 5 A 5 : 2 25 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Therold Bose paper - 2 = : ¢ +25 
—— $2.50 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tus New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER.|MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly: Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H, KERR & €O., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this—the book What's the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 
curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a series of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this land who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A.J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


A Narrative of the Relief Community. 
This is a book of 424 pages, giving an interesting 
and entertaining explanation of the principles, or- 
anization and practical details of Community 
umes: with common property, united labor, mu- 
tual support, and equal rights to all, soas to secure 
much greater wealth, comfort and enjoymentinall 
the affairs of life to all the members than can pos- 
BbIy be obtained inthe ordinary separate way of 
ving. 

It ke contains a simple and practical plan by 
which Communities may be established all over the 
country and consolidated soas to finally and speed- 
ily secure the adoption of common property and 
united labor by our government, in which every 
citizen will be required to work according to his 
ability for the Community of which he is amember 
and be supplied thereby with everything it can 
afford according to his wants. 

All who are interested in improving society in any 
way, or who might wish to secure the great riches 
and pleasures of a Community home for themselves, 
should readit. It will besent by mail to any ad- 

ess, for 50 cts.,by the publisher 


A. LONGLEY, 901 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A situation wanted by a man nearly 27 years 
old, a victim of a street-railway accident. Par- 
tially payalyzed in his right side; walks with 
difficulty ; will do anything that can be done 
with the left hand. Apply to W, H. H., New 
Nation Office. 


Board wanted in early Spring by a lady (in- 
valid) where there are no other boarders ; chil- 
dren no objection ; Roxbury or Dorchester ; 
square sunny room on bath-room floor; grounds 
about house with shade for hammock; price 
moderate; references exchanged. Address, 
Home, care Carrier 641, Somerville, Mass. 


A strong (temperate) young mechanic out of 
work would like a situation of any kind. Ad- 
dress, C. L., this office. 


Two Carpenters in Boston, both first class 
workmen, would like a job in or near the city. 
Address, A. B., The New Nation. 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 P. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9093 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOGIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. & 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Yea: 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 
Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Car ida, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com 
mence at a’ y number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D. P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. T. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 

lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. = 

The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. Il. ~~ ~e 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together with asketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

7. aes Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Baldness Conquered 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEw Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MoNEY REFUNDED. A writ- 


ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 
48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 


CLIMAX 


Best in the field. 


Also, 


CLIMAX GAS MACHINE 


Makes gas for 75 cents per 1000 feet. 


My Goodness! Mr. ——, you 
bere ; our cellar is dry, even dusty ; we have bought a 
CLIMAX CELLAR DRAINER. 


You must be looking for Mr. Smith, who still uses a 
bucket and s canal pump. 


have no business 


Simple and inexpensive, 


be sure to a Jour famlig. ‘Take cay advice 
sure you and your B e my advi 
and ” CELLAR DRAINER: 4 fs the 
on! zepebie and absolutely sure way to make a wet 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 


Sele Manufacturer, Baltimore, Md, 


If your cellar is wet, send for the 


Automatic Gellar-Drainer. 


Two Important New Books 
which should be read by.all earnest reformers. 


WHO LIES? 


An Interrogation. By Pror. Emm Brum 
and Sia¢émuND ALEXANDER. 


This is one of the boldest, most radical and 
realistic works of the decade. It is as uncon- 
ventional as it is unique, and will unques- 
tionably call forth hostile criticisms in quar- 
ters where its shafts enter. In religion and 
ethics it is radical. In politics, strongly so- 
cialistic. In literature it is extremely real- 
istic. In general, bold, frank and truthful. 
It was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max 
Nordau’s ‘‘ Conventional Lies of our Civili- 
zation,” and the great author has written an 
introduction strongly recommending the 
work. Price, paper, 50 cents. 


BOND-HOLDERS AND 
BREAD-WINNERS. 


By S. S. Kine, Esa. 


A startling picture of political crimes com- 
mitted in the name of Liberty. Facts and 
figures from the Eleventh Census, with mae 
and illustrations. Massachusetts enabled to 
accumulate more wealth than nine great 
Western and Southern States. Pennsylvania 
more than twelve. New York more than 
fifteen. Agriculture and labor robbed. Itis 
less than two weeks since the first copy left 
the press. Read what they say:— . 

President L. L. Potk: “It should be 
placed in the hands of every voter of this 
country. In no work that I have seen have 
the unjust and ruinous effects of class legis- 
lation been so forcibly and faithfully de- 
picted.” 

Congressman JoHN DAvis: ‘Itis the best 
general campaign document I have seen and 
you deserve the red-hot thanks of every 
friend of humanity for your most truthful 
and timely exposition of the present facts 
and conditions as they exist in this country.” 
Price, 25 cents, sent postpaid. 


Arena Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—A ND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 


accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States. 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST. 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 


H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & 1. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands, People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, S.D. 


ma ae Bae 
PEOPLE'S PARTY ior tux" somina chins: “Ful 
OuthitS00, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago, 
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THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


Yi 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hun editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 

cae is needed in nde ergapn: a ae 

as photo ic reprints of a comparatively 
icine edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST. 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINCFIELD, Mass., U. SA. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P, B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LDitson’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. 


Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Wasbington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Washburn, the King 


Of credit men, originated the system of selling 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT, 


| and has made the greatest success ever achieved 


in the credit business. We have four estab- 
lishments. One at 465 Washington st. (our 
main house), one at 1135 Washington st., 
cor. Dover, another at 316 Union st, Lynn 
and still another at 36 Dorrance st., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

In these four stores we carry a larger stock, 
have more customers (over 15,000) and do a 


larger business than all the other supply 
houses combined. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


We have a fine assortment of All-wool 
ULSTERS, at very low prices Our stock of 
BOYS’ CLOTHING is unusually attractive. 
We are having a special sale of 


Blue, Black, and Brown all-wool 
KERSEY Overcoats at $18. 


They were formerly sold in cash stores for $20. 


We also supply Ladies’ Garments and 
Jewelry on credit. Follow the crowd to our 
Co-operative Store, opposite Jordan, Marsh & 
Co’s, up one flight, open evenings and buy 
your goods on credit. Notice our white signs 
and sketch artist. 


G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


465 Washincton St., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


Published at Washington, D.C., 826 12th St, N. W, 
[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska. ] 


—o 


It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world for the size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and about Washing‘on. | 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


EDSON’S PATENT. 


DIAPHRAGM 


FREE 


PUMP. 


Used with Suction Hose by Contractors, Water and Sewer Departments. Suction Hose, with 
Couplings and Strainers, constantly on hand in 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18 and 20 foot lengths. 


PUMPS AND HOSE TO LET. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Edson Manufacturing Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


HENRY N. STONE, 
132 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


-BRASS-FINISHER, MACHINIST AND BLACKSMITH. 


ALSO, CONSTRUCTOR OF 
Steerers, Capstans, Winches, Street-Sweepers, &c. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January 1st so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 
and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 
mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 
paign ?” 


PATENT = *° 22: 


A 48-page book free. Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.C. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


3@7Sample Copies Free on application. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guiding Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CREDIT FONGIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
free land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-overator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M.._Flursheim, Marie Howland, 
Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 
J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


The Sentinel and Farmer’s Voice 


Is the name of a newspaper printed at 
Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 
ing classes. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 
Union. Send for sample. 


Mills Weekly World. 


Is trying to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Each week its column are filled 
with live editorials and true reformers every- 
where are invited to contribute to its columns. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Three months 25 cents. Send for sample 
copies. Address all communication to 


WEEKLY WORLD, Parsons, Kas. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Send 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive, postpaid, a 400 
page advance Guide to the Exposition, with 
elegant Engravings of the Grounds and Build- 
ings, Portraits of its leading spirits and a Map 
of the City of Chicago; all of the rules govern- 
ing the Exposition and Exhibitors and all in- 
formation which can be given out in advance 
of its opening. Also, other Engravings and 
printed information will be sent you as pub- 
lished. It will be a very valuable book and 
every person should secure a copy. 


Subscribe for the 


Omaha _ Tocsin. 


FP. A. ALLEN 2 
WILLIS HUDSPETH } Editors. 


The Tocsin is an 8-page, 48-column People’s 
Party paper, filled with the best reform matter 
attainable and with the choicest news matter 
generally that can be procured. Its price is 
only $1 a year, or 25 cents per quarter. Send 
for free sample copy. Address, 


Omaha Tocsin, Omaha, Neb. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


The Beacon Edition. 


Speeches, Lectures and Letters, 


By Wenpert Puitiues. First and 
Second Series. Portrait in each vol- 
ume. Price, $1.50 per volnme. 


A glance at the tables of contents of these 
volumes shows how wide a variety of subjects 
have been treated. Besides his recognized 
leadership in the anti-slavery movement, the 
orator stands forth as an early champion of 
other reforms — women suffrage, the labor agi- 
tation, temperance and penal legislation. His 
literary lectures are given very fully. 


The New World and the New Book 


And Kindred Essays. By THomas 
Wentworth Hieeinson. Author of 
“Out- Door Papers,” “Atlantic Essays,” 
“Army Life in a Black Regiment,” 
“Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Higginson’s easy literary eloquence 
and his ready conversance with the matters of 
which he treats make this volume specially 
pleasant reading. There is a satisfaction in 
reading it; the subject matter is alive and its 
manner of treatment is at once clever, concise, 
and comprehensive. There is much piquant 
truth in what he says, and the manner in which 
he applies it as regards literature is delightful. 
Such writing is refreshing and invigorating,— 
a pleasant and needful tonic.”’ 


A NEW EDITION. 


The Blind Men and the Devil 
By Putneas. Paper, 50c.; Cloth, $1.00. 


Soon the weird, strange story grows upon us 
and fascinates us and as we read, dimly and 
ghostlike its characters, its deeper meanings, 
rise before us. The wrongs and the woes that 
the ‘‘ crushers” are inflicting upon humanity, 
the pitiless battle for bread and the cries for 
bread which are answered only with a stone, 
the grasping greed of the world’s ‘‘ Sourjoints’’ 
are all brought home to us in a way startling 
because of its newness. — Union Signal. 


{@~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


The Presumption of Sex. 
By Oscar Fay ApAms, Cloth, $1.00. 


Some parts of this volume appeared in the 
North American Review. The first published 
was callled ‘‘ The Mannerless Sex’? and was at 
once the cause of much discussion and criti- 
cism. ‘* The Ruthless Sex”’ and ‘‘ The Brutal 
Sex,’’ next appeared and were attacked by a 
host of critics. In the introduction he gives 
his reasons for writing and answers some of his 
critics. 


The Woman’s Manual of 


Parliamentary Law. 


With Practical Illustrations especially 
adapted to Women’s Organizations. 
By Harrrerte R. Suarruck, Presi- 
dent of the Boston Political Class. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


What the modern woman of affairs wants is 
to be able to express an opinion or argue a 
point in meeting with clearness and sensibility, 
or to conduct such meeting with order and in 
accordance with recognized parliamentary law. 
Nowhere will she be able to find such clear, 
concise and practical information, on just such 
subjects as she needs to understand as in Mrs. 
Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires 
to take an intelligent part in public delibera- 
tions or the work of ordinary clubs and socie- 
ties, 


God’s Image in Man. 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By Henry Woop, author of “Edward 
Burton,” “ Natural Law in the Busi- 
ness World,” ete., etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
Nearly ready. 


This is not a theological treatise. It consists 
of graphic pen-pictures of advanced religious 
thought, in prose form, but of poetic quality. 
It is a series of visions through the intuition 
rather than an argument. It separates the ex- 
ternal and dogmatic from that which is inter- 
nal and intrinsic. The different modes of 
divine revelation, the universality of law, race 
solidarity, evolution and the present great 
transition from the old to the new in spiritual 
and metaphysical science and presented witha 
glow which is thoroughly unconventional. 


New Editions of Laurence Gronlund’s 
Books. 


OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Natlonalism on Morals and Religion. 


By Laurence Groxtunp. Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


It isa powerful appeal, written straight from 
the heart of a living man of profound sympathy 
and no small intellectual capacity. It probably 
foreshadows a coming conflict between that 
section of socialists which is animated by reli- 
gious conception and that other section which 
is purely materialistic and ultra-revolutionary. 
— London Daily Chronicle. 


CA IRA! 


Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


By Laurence Gronuunp. Cloth, $1.00; 
“Paper, 50 cents. 


The book is a key to the French Revolution 
professedly but a perusal of the advance sheets 
furnished to the ‘‘ Herald”? by Mr. Gronlund 
shows the work to be replete with some very 
pertinent and terse allusions to men and mat- 
ters of the hour. The chapter dealing with the 
Reign of Terror is, for instance, largely used as 
a denunciation of anarchism.— New York 
Herald. 


The Co-operative Commonwealth. 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
By Laurence Gronuunp. Cloth, $1.00 ; 
: Paper, 50 cents. 


The best account of German or state social- 
ism that we have seen in English, is contained 
in a book called, ‘‘ The Co-operative Common- 
wealth,’ by Laurence Gronlund. This vol- 
ume sets forth with admirable conciseness and 
distinctness all the leading tenets of the social- 
istic philosophy and political economy, for 
which the inquisitive reader has been hitherto - 
compelled to ransack a multitude of books and 
pamphlets, for the most part printed in the 
German language. Whether one is disposed 
to look hopefully or distrustfully at the new 
social order, formulated Ly Carl Marx and ad- 
vocated by Lassalle, no American reader who 
desires to be well informed, can afford to neg- 
lect the lucid, learned and often eloquent ex- 
position which Mr. Gronlund offers us. — New 
York Sun. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
>:DREAMS OF THE DEAD: 


Messrs. Lex and SHEPARD have just issued a book entitled DREAMS OF THE DEAD, by EpwArp STANTON, with an introduction 
by EpwarpD S. HunTINGToN, —a book which is sure to attract the attention of all thinking readers. 


i The story is a most realistic one, yet Poe never wrote a more weird and gruesome tale. The most astonishing experiences are related 
in the most matter-of-fact way. The book deals with the occult, and treats of other than material things. The author holds that those 


whom a materialistic judgment calls dead, are only beginning to live, 


truth. 


and in the form of these dreams he has veiled the teaching of a great 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD is a record of weird facts gained through the psychic experience of the author, Upon these facts the 


latest phases of Industrial Reform, Hypnotism, Mind and Christian Science Cure, 
highest sense) are portrayed in a clear and vigorous style. 


The plan of the book is of the simplest. 


still wandering about the world tied by strong though lessening bonds to the illusionary scenes and base pleasures of his former life. 
spirit, Barton, conducts the soul of the author throu 


in bondage to the illusions of matter. 


obsession, and the question of personal sin, personal evolution, 
wandering spirits over every new adventure with an earnestness 
now and then bits of grim humor scintillate on the page like mic 


Capt. HUNTINGTON, in his introduction says, — ‘‘ It may, perhaps 
sincere believer in Social and industrial reform ana an arcane clectile Gk 
It is tastefully bound in cloth for $1.00 and in paper cover for 50 cents. 


Mysticism and Spiritualism (using the last term in its 


The author, divorced from his body, is taken in charge by the spirit of an old friend who is 


This 


gh many weird experiences in a world which may be called half spiritual and half still 
The question of weak wills taken hold of by demoniac influences, or what is technically termed 
attraction towards evil, attraction towards good, are discussed between these 
that leaves no doubt of the strong moral purpose of the writer; although 
a glinting from a hard and solid stone. 


be appropriate to inform my socialistic friends that the author is a 
the economic doctrines of Edward Bellamy.” 
Sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


